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Folly Point and Cove, Cape Ann, Ms. 


Within a few years, Cape Ann has been 
a favorite resort for summer tourists, anda 
refuge for those, who worn out with the 
drudgery of city life,seeksome secluded spot 
where; under the healing influence of good 
air, fine sea breezes, bathing, and agreeable 
exercise, they can invigorate their bodies, 
and refresh their minds. For this purpose 
the “‘ Cape” presents all the attractions and 
requisites to be desired. Projecting fur- 
ther into the broad Atlantic than any pro- 
montory of New England, it breasts the 
purest waves, and courts the freshest 
breezes, while unlike other portions of our 
coast, its soil is luxuriant, and well-wood- 
ed,and its scenery blends in charming 
unity, the wild, the rugged, the romantic, 
and the pastoral. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 








Hloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


Never did « brighter day dawn upon the 
world, never did the sun shed his beams 
more radiant, bright and glowing, never 
did the birds sing more sweetly, the flow- 
ers bloom more brightly, or the zephyrs 
float more softly, than upon that Sabbath 
day in early summer, which witnessed the 
consummation of that union which made 
William Shepherd and Emily Stanton one. 
Were it true that cloud and sunshine, upon 
that eventful day in one’s life, shadows, as 
some think, the fate of coming life, color- 
ing the future destiny with rosy tints or 
darker hues as the case may be, then he 
who led his chosen one to the altar on that 
day, might indulge in no dark forebodings 
of his future life. But not such were the 
meditations of those hopeful hearts, both 
of which recognized the truth of a gracious 
and superintending Providence, and at the 
same moment they promised to live for 
each other, at the same time committed the 
keeping of their interests to that divine 
hand, which would sustain them in .the 
unknown future, whatever it might bring 
to them. 

Thus they felt strong to meet the duties 
and trials of life, to bear its burdens, and 
appreciate its hopes and pleasures. 

The early training of William Shepherd, 
and the arrangements of his subsequent 
education, had always been made with 
particular reference to his preparation for 
the gospel ministry, and when at the com- 
pletion of his theological course, he signi- 
fied his intention of devoting himself to 















the work of missions in a foreign field, 
many hearts bade him God-speed, in the 
work for which he was so eminently fitted. 
Friends, however, urged him to remain in 
his own native land, where many desirable 
fields were calling loudly for faithful and 
efficient laborers, where the privileges of 
a New England home, and the delights of 
social life in kindred society could be en- 
joyed, and still be doing good. He heard 
them, appreciated their motives, and yet 
swerved not from his purpose, for the 
thought of those who never knew the way 
of life, whe never heard the story of Jesus 
and the cross, would ever come, and his 
own ease and pleasure seemed nothing to 
sacrifice, if he might thereby be instru- 
mental in turning the benighted wanderer 
into the paths of light and peace. It was 
not indeed without a sigh, that he thought 
of leaving the land of his birth, with all 
its sweet and sacred associations; dear 
and familiar faces; church going bells and 
sanctuary privileges; yet it was a sigh 
prompted by the feeling ofa natura]ly affec- 
tionate heart, the energies of which had all 
been laid upon the altar of his God, to be 
employed in his service. His devoted 
spirit glowing with all the ardor of holy 
desire, hasted onward in the prosecution 
of the heavenly enterprise, for he longed 
to be engaged in his work. While in the 
Seminary he had formed an acquaintance 
with Miss Stanton, a young lady of kin- 
dred spirit, whose sympathies had long 
been enlisted in the same cause, and wait- 
ed only the opportunity to manifest it in 
earnest action. Thus did Providence 
bring together these kindred spirits, the 
same in feeling and purpose, sympathy and 
aim, ready to consecrate their lives, and 
pledge their energies to the divinely ap- 
pointed work of gospel missions. The 
superior intellectual culture of Emily, the 
grace and dignity of her character, fitted 
her also to shine in the circles where the 
refined and educated gather, to make her 
a welcome teacher in academic halls; but 
why should she seek these agreeable places, 
when the heathen had none to teach them 
the first principles of Christ’s blessed reli- 
gion? No! the sacrifice should be made, 
and the reward sought in the gracious 
smile of their heavenly father’s approba- 
tion. They would not seek gently to pass 
from earth to heaven, on “ flowery beds of 
ease,’ without seeking to tell others of 
thornless roses which bloomed alike for 
them, The “ Rose ofSharon” had unfold- 
ed its beauties for them, and rejoicing in 
the rich display, they would fain tell others 
of its richest glory. Their decision was 
firm ; they prepared to go; to bid adieu 








to country, home, and friends, to enter 
upon a life work beneath the scorching 
sun ofa burning clime, a life too, which 
might be prematurely closed by this very 
attempt, yet fixed in their determination, 
happy in the assurance of heaven’s protec- 
tion, love, and guidance, they stood with- 
in the walls of the church on the Sabbath 
of which we have spoken, and devoted 
themselves to the great work. The man 
of God pronounced upon them his peaceful 
and gracious benediction, invoking the di- 
vine blessing upon their future labors, and 
they went forth, followed by the prayers 
and wishes cf the whole assembly. 

When Christ shall make up his jewels, 
they shall find an abundant reward for 
their sacrifice. J. 

Granby, Mass. 
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Narrative. 
THE RED CHERRY. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 








A round, ripe, red *cherry hung upon a 
low branch of a large tree, so low, that lit- 
tle Eddy might have reached it by stand- 
ing on tiptoe. Other cherries clustered 
above it, but none wore such a tempting 
hue. A clump of glossy, green leaves half 
concealed it from view, causing it to show 
to its prettiest advantage ; so thought lit- 
tle Eddy, as he gazed from the vine- 
wreathed lattice wpon the crimson cherry. 

**O, mother! mother!’ said the little 
fellow, jumping and clapping his hands in 
childish glee, ** may I have that nice ripe 
cherry ?” and a pair of dark, wishful eyes 
looked into hers with pleading earnestness. 

It seemed a simple request, and the fond 
mother was about to reply in the affirma- 
tive. Buta better thought crossed her 
mind, a noble impulse guided her mother’s 
heart aright. 

“No, my son, you cannot have the 
cherry.” was the firm but pleasant reply. 

Eddy’s hazel eyes filled with tears, his 
upraised hands fell carelessly by his side, 
and as a passing storm-cloud veils the 
brightness of the noonday sun, thus did 
disappointment chase the happy smile 
from Eddy’s face. The fond mother’s 
heart was full, and she turned away tocon- 
ceal her emotion; but she felt that she 
had done her duty. Her child must be 
taught self-denial, and who could teach it 
better than a mother? Many a promising 
child has been spoiled by indulgence, yea, 
many a noble trait has been crushed in 
budding infancy by a doting but thought- 
less mother. 

A little child needs soothing, he needs 
encouragement likewise; but some of his 
dearest wishes should be denied by his 
parents in tender infancy, thereby teaching 
him a useful lesson, that will enable him 
in after years to baffle with the rough 
waves that toss his onward-bound barque 
backward on life’s billowy ocean. 

“But why can’t I have that ripe, red 
cherry, mother ?”’ pleaded little Eddy. 

‘“*T cannot tell you now,” said the fond 
mother, ‘* but when my Eddy is a little 
older, he will know the reason without 
asking.” : 

Eddy looked very thoughtful, and 
thought it was very strange he could not 
have the tempting cherry; and it seemed 
stranger still that his mother should allow 
the robin red-breasts to carry them away 
one by one, and still refuse him his heart’s 
wish. The littre fellow kept looking from 
the window, and as he looked he kept 
thinking; the good seeds the thoughtful 





mother had sown, were scattering about in 
his little mind; ‘“‘bye and bye they will 
spring up and bear fruit in abundance.” 

** Mother,” said the little hero, as a sud- 
den thought seemed to cross his mind,— 
**5erhaps you thought I was selfish the 
other day, because I was not willing to 
give the baby a part of my little cake; so 
now you think you will not let me have 
the pretty red cherry for a punishment.” 

A bright teer glistened in the mother’s 
eye as she kissed her darling boy, (her 
heart was in that kiss,) and she assured the 
little pleader that she was not displeased 
with him, but hoped he would be more 
thoughtful the next time. 

As little Eddy sat in dreamy silences, 
thinking of what his mother had said, his 
father came home to dinner. He wasa 
fine, noble-looking man, with dark, hand- 
some eyes, and black, curling hair. Very 
fond was the young wife of her doting hus- 
band and the dear boy, who was his coun- 
terpart in features and disposition. _ 

And no less proud was the husband of 
his sweet wife and little infant daughter, 
whose deep blue eyes were full of the same 
placid love-light that beamed from her 
mother’s. A happy trio were they all, un- 
less, perchance, a brief cloud came and 
went, leaving the sunlight of their dwelling 
brighter than before. It always seemed to 
me that birds carol happier songs near 
such a home; that flowers send forth 
sweeter odors, and that silvery streams rip- 
ple on with a murmur of gladness. Be 
that as it may, Heaven’s approving smile 
makes every burden seem light and easy. 

Eddy’s father took him in his arms and 
tossed him playfully above his head, but he 
did not hear the glad, ringing laugh that 
was wont to greet him on his return, nor 
did he even smile. 

** What makes my Eddy look so sorrow- 
ful?” said the father, gently ; “* I hope he 
has not been a naughty boy to-day,” and 
as he spoke he looked to his wife for a re- 
ply. 

‘On the contrary, he has been a very 
good, obedient boy,” replied the mother, 
with an encouraging smile. 

Eddy’s countenance brightened, and a 
smile succeeded a tear. 

“Then why that great round tear?’ 
questioned the father, as he patted his 
little son fondly on the cheek. 

Eddy looked at his mother to see if he 
might tell the cause of his childish grief ; 
a glance from her told the little fellow he 
was at liberty to do so. 

“Dear papa,” said little Eddy, gazing 
wishfully from the window as he spoke, and 
pointing his little white finger towards the 
tree, ‘I felt very bad because I could not 
have that great ripe cherry.” 

Poor Eddy; again a round tear-drop 
trembled on his dark lashes; wonder not, 
it was a real griefto that little heart—that 
first lesson of self-denial. It was not 
strange that Eddy wept, when the pamper- 
ed belle of fashion, four times his age in 
years, sobs the precious hours away because 
she cannot have an elegant hat she has 
seen and admired, when, perchance, she is 
already the owner of a dozen of the latest 
style. Nay, it does not seem strange that 
Eddy’s little heart was troubled. 

“I will get the cherry for you, my dear,” 
said his father, “‘so dry up your tears ;” 
and, as he spoke, he moved towards the 
door. 

“No, you must not, you must not, fath- 
er,” cried the little hero, catching hold of 
his father’s coat and detaining him. 

‘“‘ And why not?” asked the father, in 
surprise. 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘Mother says I must not have it,” said 
the child, with honest truth beaming on 
every feature. 

** You are a noble boy,” said the father, 
proudly, **and you shall be rewarded for 
your obedience ;” and he placed a new 
pictare-book in Eddy’s outstretched hand. 

Now the cherry seemed to be forgotten ; 
bright smiles began to play around Eddy’s 
dimpled mouth, and his face beamed with 
childish admiration as he gazed from one 
picture tu another in a new book, or listen- 
ed to his papa as he read the pretty stories, 
all new and strange to him. 

Bye and bye a rustling sound is heard 
in the little wicker cradle, and baby gives 
evident signs that she is about to claim a 
part of papa’s attention. She rubs her 
eyes for a moment with her chubby, dim- 
pled hands, the fringed lids part slightly, 
then close again; suddenly the blue eyes 
open wonderously wide, as if the little one 
thought very strange how or when she had 
been transported from her mother’s arms 
to the cradle. O, there is a great mystery 
to infant minds in dream-land. 

Now papa must take the baby; he has 
not seen her since morning. Quick. as 
thought Eddy runs to the window, and an 
exclamation of joy falls from his rosy lips. 
The coveted cherry lies upon the green- 
sward, with its slender stem pointing up- 
wards. 

**Now I can have it, mamma; if I do 
not, Iam sure the robin red-breasts will 
carry it off.” 

“You had better run and get it for the 
baby,” said the mother, with a sweet mean- 
ing smile. 

Slowly and thoughtfully little Eddy 
went forth into the garden and picked up 
the tempting cherry. The fond mother 
watched her little son’s countenance, and 
saw the struggle in his mind between in- 
clination and duty. Suddenly he bounds 
towafds the baby, and with a happy smile 
places the red cherry in her little, chubby 
hand. ‘The little one seems to express her 
gratitude by a crow of delight, and, with 
many winning gestures, she keeps little 
brother Eddy by her side; he looks glad 
and proud; young as he is, he realizes the 
sweet pleasire that arises from making 
others happy. 

A mother’s earliest teachings often form 
her child’s character for good or evil. Yea, 
many of America’s bravest sons speak with 
glowing pride and zeal of a mother’s home 
counsel, and trace their destinies therefrom. 
Let us enter another home, but O, how 
different from the first. 

A little girl, about eight years of age, 
bounds rudely to her mother’s side, and 
asks, with impatient eagerness, if she may 
accompany her little schoolmates on an ex- 
cursion to a grove hard by. 

** Certainly, my dear, if you wish,” repli- 
ed the mother. 

**O, Lam so glad ; may I wear my new 
gaiter boots ?”’ 

“No, Ella, you will spoil them among 
the thorns and briars in the woods.” 

The child persisted, the mother yielded ; 
and if a pair of new gaiter boots, soiled and 
scratched by thorns and briars, had been 
the only result, all might have been well. 
but thorns and briars sprang up in the 
child’s mind, crushing tender buds ere 
their petals had expanded into life and 
beauty. 

“Turn around,” says the fond but 
thoughtless mother, to a little girl about 
five years of age; ‘‘turn around and let 
me see how your new frock looks.” ‘Then, 
turning to a lady visitor, she says, with a 
smile, ‘* You see Ann is quite conscious 
that her white, dimpled shoulders show to 
advantage.” 

And the little miss strutted ptoudly 
across the room, whilst her rosy lip curled 
proudly. Now mamma must hold her up 
to the mirror, and as she sees her fair image 
reflected there, a smile of triumph lights 
her brow; glancing towards the window 
she sees a little girl passing, plainly but 
neatly dressed, and with a pert toss of her 
pretty head, she makes the following wise 
remark,— 

‘Who cares for such a little beggar as 
you are!” 

The thoughtless mother smiles; proba- 
bly she thinks her child’s intellect has ex- 
panded largely for one of her years. And 
so it has expanded into arrogance and pride. 
The thorn that is planted in the breast in 
infancy, in after years will pierce the mis- 
guided mother’s heart, causing it to bleed 








with anguish. 
tree’s inclined.” 

The thoughtful mother takes her little 
prattling boy upon her knee, and as she 
looks into his speaking eyes, she does not 
tell him they are lustrous, though the words 
may tremble on her lips for utterance ; she 
looks with fond pride upon his shining 
curls, but she does not tell him they are 
beautiful, lest she may call down sorrow 
upon the head where sunshine loves to lin- 
ger. But she loves him none the less; 
there is fervor in her mother’s kiss—there 
is tenderness in her whispered good night. 

But, tq return to Eddy, or Master Ed- 
ward we will call him now, for he is a fine 
lad, twelve years of age. He is one of the 
first pupils in the Academy at H . He 
not only excels in book learning, but he 
is loved and respected by all who know 
him, for his noble qualities of heart and 
mind. There is but one pupil in the whole 
school that equals him in education; he is 
a pale, blue-eyed boy, about a year younger 
than Edward, and the son of a poor widow. 
A prize had been awarded to the pupil who 
had made the most rapid improvement 
during the last term. It was tobe a 
splendidly bound volume of “ Poems ;” and 
so closely had Edward and Henry kept 
pace with each other, the prize lay between 
them. ‘The teacher wrote their names on 
two separate scraps of paper and gave them 
to Edward. Henry was to draw one scrap 
of paper from his hand, and if his name 
chanced to be written thereon, the book 
would be his. There was a roguish twinkle 
in Edward’s dark eye, as the pale, sensi- 
tive Henry drew forth a piece of blank pa- 
per from his hand. Edward had laid the 
names both aside, determined Henry should 
win the prize. The teacher smiled, and 
could not help praising the noble generosity 
of the unselfish boy. A gleam of joy lit 
up Henry’s pale face for a moment, then 
his countenance grew sad. Edward gues- 
sed at the cause, and assured him that he 
had plenty of books at home, and that he 
knew his parents would approve of the 
course he had taken. 

When Edward called upon Henry in the 
evening, and saw the book lying upona 
little pine table, side by side with the 
“Holy Bible,” and noticed the gleam of 
joy that lit up the widowed mother,s coun- 
tenance, he felt amply repaid for his self- 
sacrifice. Besides, he thought of the little 
rose-wood table at home, piled with choice 
books, and felt it would have been very 
selfish in him not to have yielded the prize 
to Henry. 

Edward’s first lesson of self-denial has 
never been forgotten. ‘rifling as it may 
seem to the reader, the red cherry was a 
talisman that guided him in after years.— 
He remembered well how that first childish 
grief preyed upon his tender heart-strings ; 
but it did not break them, nay, it strength- 
ened them, to endure many a stern trial, 
and many a noble sacrifice. 

A mother may love her child almost to 
idolatry, and array it in all the gaudy tin- 
selry of fashion, but if she does not culti- 
vate good morals, the inner gem will lose 
its polish and become cankered by neglect. 
If there were more thoughtful mothers, 
there would be more children who would 
arise and call their parents blessed. 

{ Hingham Journal. 


* As the twig is bent the 
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ORIGINAL, 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—11. 
THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Thomas Mifflin was born in 1744; his 
parents were Quakers, but we are not told 
that Thomas adopted their belief even 
early in life. When the difficulties between 
the colonies and the mother country arose, 
he appeared greatly interested in the cause 
of the former, which he on all occasions 
defended, and fully committed himself in 
their behalf. When Congress made out 
the list of officers for the continental army, 
his name was there, with the appointment 
of quartermaster general. He was ap- 
pointed one of General Washington’s aids, 
and when Gates asked for a brigade, he 
petitioned for a regiment. He met with a 
refusal, and from that time was Gates’ 
prominent adviser in his villainous attempts 
to injure Washington. As soon as he 
commenced his military- course, he was 
read out of the society to which his parents 


| belonged. 


It is said that he entered with determin- 
ed energy into the contest of our country- 
men for their rights, and that he rendered 
important service in arousing the Pennsyl- 
vania militia to a sense of their duty, by 
his own earnestness, and by his eloquent 
and patriotic appeals to them. 

After this he was appointed inspector 
general of the army, but was so remiss in 
his duties that he was superseded by 
General Greene, who soon effected a de- 
cided change in the department. 

He was in but little active service after 
this, and the course which he had pursued, 
and the part which he took in the “ Con- 
way Cabal” injured him in the opinion of 
all just and true men so much that no after 
effort could remove ‘‘ the shadow which he 
had cast upon his patriotism.” 

In 1787, he was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution of 
the United States, and in 1788, he took 
the place which Franklin had held as Pre- 
sident of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania. He was elected first 
Governor of the State. 

In 1794, at the time of the insurrection 
in Pennsylvania, he made very great ex- 
ertions to quell the disturbances which 
were constantly arising. The laws were 
very defective at the time, and Mifflin’s 
harangues and appeals did great good, 
‘“‘and he performed a noble and patriotic 
work.” 

Mifflin possessed a very sanguine tem- 
perament, and some qualities which if di- 
rected aright would have formed a good 
character. He was, however, extremely 
vain, and so ambitjous that he would at 
almvst any time sacrifice principle to his 
own aggrandizement. He forgot the true 
dignity of a statesman, and chose the 
crooked course of an unprincipled politician. 

He did the country “great servite on 
several occasions,” says the historian, “but 
as one of them who came near doing it a 
great wrong, he cannot rank high in our 
estimation, or command that reverence 
which is due to his distinguished compa- 





triots.” He died at Lancaster, January 
20th, 1800, aged fifty-seven years. 
ESTELLE. 
Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY CHILDHOOD HOME. 


There is the dear old house, with its 
surroundings! I see it in memory’s light, 
just as I left it—a little girl—years ago. 
What a rainbow tint all my visions of the 
future bore then, and to what longevity I 
imagined my life would attain, if I ever 
reached ‘eighteen!’ Whata little archi- 
tect I was, too, building castles innumera- 
ble in the air—but their foundation, alas! 
proved quite too etherial for such wonder- 
ful superstructures, and so they came 
tumbling along down in after years, as I 
became more of a utilitarian. But what 
an era in my life, was the time when I left 
that first home. The excitement of pack- 
ing and moving—the bidding of cheerful 
good-byes to loving little friends—the won- 
ders of journeying—the attentions of 
strangers, with my speculations upon new 
faces—all these, and a multitude of other 
things, so completely engrossed my little 
self, that for poetical, sorrowful thoughts, 
I found no time, and but little occasion. 

But when the novelty was over, in the 
new home, the old one was the place, of 
all others, of which I loved to think, and 
the days of my childhood passed there, 
were the halcyon days of my existence. 

Last summer, when summer was in all 
its beauty, nature clothed in her June garb 
of brilliant green, the forests and fields 
looking never more beautiful, I visited 
that spot. There was the old house—the 
first object my eye sought out—just as I 
had pictured it! It had a familiarlook— 
but it was so much nearer the village, 
which seemed to my childish vision quite 
in the distance! In those juvenile daye, I 
thought it quite an expedition to be com- 
missioned with an errand thither. And 
then too, it was so much nearer the brook, 
which went babbling along, a perfect tor- 
rent, as I used to fancy it. 

Then I looked for the old school-house, 
that nursery of ABCdom, at the foot of the 
hill. Dear old school-house! A tear to 
its memory! The “ruthless hand” of 
modern improvement had levelled it, with 

many other precious things, to the dust.—- 














The genius of these days must show 
its dawning, in church-like edifice 
tower and bell—that innovation y 
rights of the time-honored ferule, 
well-known rap upon the window, 
old wood-colored school-houses ! 
many precious memories are ag 
with them. I never pass one, but 
of respectful feeling comes stealin 
me, and I think that every man 

ceived his alphabetical education 
ought to take off his hat in passin 
his Alma Mater reverence. I looked aboy, 
for other familiar places. There was the 
old mill, and the brook that turn 
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which I had always thought a majeat 
river, and the mill-dam equalled, if not 


surpassed my present conceptions of Nj,. 
gara. Could it be this same little brook: 
Yes, for there was the hill beyond, where 
I made my first wintergreen excursion 
rendered memorable by the loss of such , 
beauty of a vandyke cape, a present from 
that kind and good grandmother, who wen: 
to her rest long ago. I never missed any. 
thing from my wardrobe in after years 
that seemed half so valuable. 

Just opposite the old house, is that yard 
—there is a house behind it, half hidden 
by the thick foliage—that very yard, whose 
wealth of roses, of every description, was 
such an enchantmenttome. No conseryz. 
tory could now equal the idea I had of that 
yard and garden. The dear old couple are 
there yet. No child ever blessed their 
house or disturbed their roses. They seem 
rather lonely, sole occupants there—but 
the warm greetings they have ever for their 
friends, evince that their hearts are not 
chilled yet. New buildings and tasteful, 
have replaced the old ones, along the plea 
sant street, but there stands the church, 
where messages from Heaven to earth have 
many years been borne to erring men, and 
yonder is the grave-yard, where precious 
ones have long been gathering to their re 
pose, and whose white tomb-stones now 
quite fill the enclosure. Many of my 
young playmates went early to their last 
sleep there. I found but few of them with 
whom I had been associated in my child- 
hood, and none should I have recognized. 
But the hills—the forest—the distant lake 
—the mountains which stretched away, an 
everlasting boundary to the horizon, on the 
east, were all the same, though years had 
passcd since I had looked upon them. 
' G.S. 





Learning, 











ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL UNDER THE OAKS. 
A SKETCH FOR IDABELLE. 


I look back to those long bright days of 
summer, spent in my little flower strewn 
school-room, when glowing young faces 
surrounded me, and subdued childish voices 
recited well learned lessons. Again I seem 
to walk the floor with slow and measured 
steps, sometimes making a slight deviation 
from the usual path, to touch the shoulder 
of some refractory boy, or look reproving- 
ly in the face of some whispering little girl. 

Again comes the merry recess, and little 
ones crowd around me, to ask some difii- 
cult question, or to have some difficult sum 
performed, or some hard word pronounced. 

Now I wander away, among the shady 
trees atnoon, with my basket of dinner in 
my hand, to eat by the brook-side, and 
with perhaps two or three of the youngest 
of my little family following behind, sit 
down on some mossy knoll, and dream 
away the time. 

Now wearily, and with heated cheek and 
brow, I toil up the long, dusty hill, now 
and then stopping to rest under a tree.— 
Again I hear the cheerful voice of my kind 
boarding-house mistress, as I enter the 
door after the toil of the day is over, say- 
ing, “‘ Well, Mary, how has it gone with 
you to-day ?”’ her usual salutation, for she 
had herself been a school teacher, and 
knew of its many trials—small, but innu- 
merable, and vexatious, and discouraging, 
—that beset her. Bless her kind soul! if 
it had not been for her aid and encourage 
ment, if I had not had her to cheer me 12 
some of those long, weary days, I must 
have fainted by the way—given up the 
task in despair. _ , 

I called my scholars together one warm 
afternoon in summer. They came at the 
ringing of the bell, but their steps were 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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languid. The air stirred hardly a leaf on 
the trees, and the sun poured forth his 
heat like a furnace. The children took 
their seats, but I saw they were disinclined 
to study. It was much pleasanter to 
lounge on the grass, out of doors, under 
the spreading oaks, in little groups, and 
laugh and talk, or sit and dream, without 
even the exertion of talking. 

I also felt weary and languid. I leaned 
my head on my hand a moment to think. 
A new idea entered my mind. 

“Children,” said I, “this is a very 
warm day, and I know youdo not feel like 
study. How many would like to take 
their books, and go out under the oaks to 
school ?”” 

Every hand was raised in an instant; 
and some, to show their eagerness to do 
as I proposed, raised both hands, or stood 


up. 

Then listen. If Iallow this, you must 
all be as quiet and orderly as if you were 
in the school-room. You must choose one 
seat and keep it. You must answer to the 
calls of the bell just as readily as usual.— 
If you fail in any of these things, I shall 
immediately return to- the house. How 
many think they can do this ?” 

Again every hand flew up. ‘‘ Now those 
in the back seat may go out first, then 
those next, and soon. When all are gone 
I will follow, and shall expect to find you 
all seated.” 

Soon all were gone with their books, and 
then I gathered up my own, my bell and 
watch, and joined them. They were all 
seated. We sunga merry song, and then 
weat about our usual exercises. 

A smooth plot of grass was designated 
as the spot for recitation. All went on 
smoothly. Recess came, and off ran the 
children, highly pleased to be allowed a 
recess together. Four o’clock came all too 
soon, Many a littlesong was sung at the 
close, and many a hard question in Arith- 
metic answered. They went home in high 
spirits, teacher and scholars equally pleas- 
ed with the success of their experiment of 
school out of doors. AGNES GARLAND. 














Religion. 





eS 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER OF FAITH. 

Not long ago (says a traveller) I was on 

a journey in a mail-coach with a woman 
who, after two years of complete blindness, 
had regained her eyesight by a successful 
operation. Her heart was full of praise to 
the Lord, who had led her to think of the 
plan; she was overflowing with love and 
gratitude to him. It was touching to wit- 
ness her anxiety to see her only child 
again, a boy of six years old; and she was 
constantly talking of herdarling. Among 
other things, she told me this little anec- 
dote of him. ‘* About seven or eight weeks 
ago, my husband and I were considering 
whether I should go to the hospital, and 
submit to the operation, or not. My hus- 
band, who gains very little by his cloth- 
weaving, was afraid of the expense, and 
explained to me what a pity it would be if 
we found, after all, that the money had 
been spent in vain. I was very much 
troubled about it, and did not know what 
to do. One day, I was sitting with my 
little boy, feeling very sad, and I was cry- 
ing. All at once he got up and went away. 
After a little time he came back again, 
walked hastily up to me, and said, quite 
confidently, ‘ Mother, do go to M cae 
have been out in the court-yard, and I 
prayed to the Savior—‘ Lord, make my 
mother see again!” and now I am sure it 
Will be so. Oh, mother, how glad I shall 
be when you come home again, able to see !’ 
As soon as my boy said this, I felt sure 
that I must go! I undertook the journey, 
and submitted to the operation, with faith 
in God, believing that he would listen to 
my child’s prayer; and now, rejoicing in 
jod, I am going home again, with my eye- 
sight fully restored. Truly the Lord hath 
done great things for me, therefore am I 
joyful. I am, indeed, a wonder to many.” 
Dear children—all who read this story 
—let me ask you, Have you also honored 
God, and rejoiced your parents by simple 
Prayers and faith? The Lord Jesus was 
Well pleased when children cried Hosannah 
before him. When old or young honor 
him from the heart, he hears and accepts 
their praise from the throne of his great- 





ness ; he listens still to the petitions of the. 


young, and grants their requests. 





CHILD'S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

A beloved minister, (who has now gone 
to reap his reward,) who had been labor- 
ing several years ago ina town in the Wes- 
tern part of the State of New York, related 
to the writer an account of a powerful re- 
vival of religion in that place. Among the 
first fruits was a Sabbath school scholar 
about fourteen years of age. Thomas was 
in great distress of mind for some days, 
when the Lord was pleased to speak peace 
to his soul. His heart was now filled with 
the love of Jesus; he felt an anxious de- 
sire for the salvation of his Sunday School 
mates, and was much in prayer for them. 
But the object of his deepest solicitude was 
his father, who was an impenitent man.— 
To him he spoke so often about the con- 
cerns of his soul, that the father became 
much displeased, and finally told Thomas 
he must stop his praying and talking about 
religion. 

Thomas felt too deeply to cease his ef- 
forts. At length his father became much 
enraged, and told him that he must stop or 
leave the house; and he would give him 
until next morning to make up his mind. 
The morning came, and Thomas was called 
to give his answer. He replied that he 
was determined to serve God. The father 
held to his purpose, and told him that he 
must go. 

Thomas was much grieved, and told his 
father that he would leave; ‘ If I cannot 
serve God with you, I must serve him else- 
where; but father, I have one favor to ask, 
that I may have the privilege of praying 
for you before I leave your house.” 
father gave his consent, thinking that the 
boy would retire by himself; but Thomas 
knelt down on the spot and poured out his 
soul in most earnest prayer to God in be- 
half of his father. At first the old man 
stood like a post, without the least emo- 
tion, but soon he began to tremble, his 
knees smote each other until he threw him- 
self upon his knees in anguish, and prayed 
to God to have mercy on him. It was a 
solemn moment. After afew days of deep 
distress, he was brought to yield his heart 
to the Savior, and gave good evidence that 
he was a Christian. The father and Tho- 
mas made a public profession of religion, 
and became useful members of the church 
of Christ.—G. B. | NV. Y. Evang. 


Sabbath School. 
GOING AND SENDING. 


In a large city in the state of , there 
lived, near neighbors, two families; both 
were members of one church; both, in 
every outward development of character, 
were ‘pious families. Brother A. would 
regularly, on each Sabbath morning, take 
his children by the hand and go with them 
to the Sunday school; brother B. would 
send his, but not go himself. 

Time passed on. They each had two 
sons. Brother B. had two daughters, bro- 
ther A. had only one daughter. The chil- 
dren began to get pretty well grown. Bro- 
ther B.’s sons were frequently absent from 
the school; brother A.’s were regular in 
their places. The eldest had taken a class, 
the younger was placed in an office in the 
school. There wasa revival in the church. 
All three of brother A.’s children were con- 
verted. Brother B. had only one convert 
—a daughter; his two sons left the school 
—became dissipated, and both died as they 
had lived. John B., the oldest, was the 
first called away; his father soonafter him. 
Samuel B. next. I never heard of a more 
distressing death than that of poor John. 
When his physician told him there was no 
hope of recovery—that he must soon die 
—his agony of mind was really awful. He 
raved—* I can’t die, mother, O, mother, I 
can’t die; Ican’t go into the grave; O fa- 
ther! don’t bury me. Say, O! say, I can 
live. I will be a penitent through life. O 
doctor! say I shall live. I will reform.— 
O! if I had only followed the advice of 
William A., and never quit the Sunday- 
school. But William’s father went with 
him and taught him how to love it ; for me 
there is nohope! No hope of life, and 
none in the—” he seemed afraid of the 
word. 

Samuel joined a gambling band, and 
went off, but came back some time after the 
death of his father; and, not content with 
distressing his poor heart-broken mother 
with his drunken presence, he actually rob- 
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bed her of money, struck her down in his 
anger, and went to his haunts of dissipation 
with the guilt of ademon on his heart, to 
die in the delirium of a drunken fit. 
Brother A. has been long gathered to his 
rest. His two sons are now men—intelli- 
gent—in no moderate circumstances ; both 
staunch church members, and often honor- 
ed with the town offices. I would not say 
that this case should be regarded as an un- 
erring precedent, but it is not the less 
worthy of careful reflection by the parent. 
[ Richmond Christian Advocate. 








Mo rality. 


THE POWER OF A BAD HABIT. 








A Sabbath-school teacher going one day | 
to enquire after an absent scholar, went | 
into a chandler’s shop, where a man partly | 


drunk was buying a piece of tobacco. The 
shop-keeper tore a leaf from an old Bible, 
and was about to wrap the tobacco up in 
it. ‘* Excuse me, sir,” said the man, “I 


should be glad if you would put the tobac- | 
co in another piece of paper, for I cannot : 


bear to see the Bible used so.” 

Such a remark from such a man surpris- 
ed the bystanders, and the Sabbath-school 
teacher asked how it was that he, who pro- 
fessed so much respect for the Word of 
God, was not trying to live according to 
its pure and holy precepts. 
meaning,” said the lover of rum and tobac- 
co; ‘1 am sensible of what I am doing, 


and where I am going; I know it as well | 


as youcan tell me; but,” he continued 
with terrible emphasis, and bouncing his 


fist upon the counter, ** I love the liquor, | 


and the liquor I will have.” 

In spite of conscience, in spite of reason, 
in spite of the Bible, in spite of friends, in 
spite of every effort to save him, this man 
will go down to a drunkard’s grave. 
appetite for strong drink has got hold of 
him, and will drag him to ruin. 
young men and boys, for I am sorry to say 
there are such, who are just beginning to 
drink and to smoke, mark this well. 


[ Abst. Journal. 





“DIVINE AND HUMAN WORKS” 


In an age when popular language, hav- 


ing a tendency to effect atheistically popu- | 


lar feeling and faith, deifies science and art, 
itis well to see how man’s fabrics are imi- 
tations of the Divine work. For this pur- 
pose the following, from household Words, 
deserves to be read and considered : 

A bird is a model ship constructed by 
the hand of God, in which the condition of 
swiftness, manageability, and lightness, 


are absolutely and necessarily the same as | 
in vessels built by the hand of man. ‘There | 
are notin the world two things which re- | 


semble each other more strongly, both me- 
chanically and physically speaking, than 
the carcass and framework of a bird and a 
ship. ‘The breast-bone so exactly resem- 
bles a keel, that the English language has 
retained the name. The wings are the 
oars, the tail the rudder. That original 
observer, Huber the Genevese, who has 
carefully noticed the flight of birds of prey, 
has even made use of the metaphor thus 
suggested to establish a characteristic dis- 
tinction between rowers and sailors. The 
rowers are the falcons who have the first 
or second wing feather the longest, and 
who are able by means of this powerful oar 
to dart right into the wind’s eye. The 
mere sailors are the eagles, the vultures 
and the buzzards, whose rounded wings 
resemble sails. 








Parental. 


“YOUR PARENTS KNOW BEST.” 

Some children think they know better 
than their parents what is best for them, 
but they usually learn by experience that 
they were mistaken. I once thought so 
too, bat learned better. 

One spring, when about ten years of age, 
my father set me to picking up stones in a 
meadow, and to throw them into heaps.— 
He and my eldest brother were ploughing 
corn’in an adjoining field. Father held 
the plough, and my brother rode the horse. 

At length I became tired of picking up 
stones, and wanted to “ ride horse.”’ “Oh, 
you are not big enough, yet,” said my fa- 
ther. 

** Yes, father, 1 am, I can ride as well 


*T know your | 


| EZRA AND THE WOLF. 


The | 


Let the | 





as my brother,’ I replied. For some time 
my father refused me, but I continued to 
tease him till he told me I might try it, 
and put me on the horse. Then I felt hap- 
py and proud, but I had some fears lest I 
might fall, so } caught hold of the horse’s 
main with one hand, and held the reins 
with the other. 

I succeeded so well that at length I be- 
gan to grow fearless, and urged the old 
horse along by drumming with my heels 
| Just then the plough hit astone, and away 
| I went over the horse’s head, with my face 
| downward in the dirt. My mouth end 
| eyes were filled with dust and gravel, and 
| the blood flowed from my nose. ‘iis 
| frightened me, and I supposed myself halt 
| killed. My father examined me, and tak- 
| ing me to a brook washed of the blood 
and dirt. 

“James,” said he, “I think you have 
| learned a good lesson by this accident ; and 
' Thope you will hereafter remember that 
' your parents know best what is proper for 
you.” 

This lesson I did learn, and I have never 
since forgotten it. Now, my young friends, 





, I hope you wili be wiser than I was, and 
; learn this lesson without waiting for your 


own experience to teach it you.—! Selected. 
2. 








Natural fistory. 





Have any of our young readers ever 
seen a wolf? Heis an animal of the ca- 
| nine species, the size ofa large dog; and 
; resembles some kinds of the latter very 
much. He is a beast of prey, but is very 
| cowardly. He seldom attacks his prey, or 
| faces an enemy, unless he has greatly the 
, advantage in numbers or strength. His 
| howl is sometimes heard at the distance of 
a mile or too; and amore dismal sound 
|,cannot well be imagined. 

I will now tell you how little Ezra once 
| saw awolf, On a pleasant winter's morn- 
| ing, Ezra, with his dinner-basket in one 

hand, and his book in the other, started 
| for school. He had not got half way 
, there, when he havpened to look over the 
| fence, which was by the side of the road, 

and saw, as he thought, a large dog com- 
ing towards the road, alittle ahead of him. 
| Ezra thought it was the prettiest dog he 
| had ever seen; and that it appeared very 
| harmless; so he thought he would call the 
| animal up to him, if he could, that he 
might put his hands on him, and pet him. 

So as he jumped over into the road, Ezra 
| began to whistle and pat his knee; but , 

his dog kept right along, only turning his 
| head for an instant towards him, as if to 
“Thank you, sir; I have no time 
| just now to spend in forming new ac- 
quaintances.” Ezra stood and looked at 
him till he had gone quite out of sight.— 
‘*How sorry I am,” thought he, “‘ that he 
would not stop! I am sure if he had 
known how well I wanted to use him, he 
would not have treated me so. Poor fel- 
low—I wonder if he were not hungry !— 
How I wish I could give him part of my 
| dinner.” Just then Ezra thought he heard 
some one talking, and on looking around 
he saw three men, with guns, coming on 
the track of the dog. Whenthey came to 
where Ezra was standing, they asked him 
if he had seen anything. ‘ Yes,” said he, 
‘| just saw a fine dog cross here.” ‘* You 
had better be careful,’ they replied, ‘* it 
was an ugly wolf that you saw.” 

You will discover that this story teaches 
amoral. It tells us that we should not be 
hasty in forming new acquaintances.— 
Some very bad children appear very well 
| at first, but as soon as they have fairly 
| gained your confidence, they will lead you 
by degrees into sin, and before you dis- 
cover any danger, you, perhaps will find 
yourself as bad as themselves. So you had 
better be careful. in choosing your ass#- 
ciates, you should always consult your 
parents or guardians, and then be sure and 
do as they think best. Wma. ABBEY. 

Greig, Lewis Co., N.Y. — [ Myriie. 


VIGOROUS OLD AGE. 

Jeremiah Mason said, * Unless a man occa- 
sionally tax his faculties to the utmost, they 
will soon begin to fail.” President John Adams 
said to Mr. Quincy, who found him reading 
Cicero, “It is with on old man as with an old 
horse ; if you wish to get any work out of him, 
you must work him all the time.” These two 
rules, so far as intellect is concerned, contain 
| the secret of a green and vigorous old age. 


| say, 
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Editorial. 
WEST POINT. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, June 25, 1855. 
Some thirty-six hours spent at this interest- 
ing place, furnishes me with some matter which 








may interest my young readers, 

The steamer lands us at the wharf, at the 
foot of a precipitous cliff of solid rock, At vast 
expense a road has been cut along the sides of 
the precipice. Ascending, an immense stone 
building, now in process of erection, is passed. 
It is called the riding school, for the practice 
of horsemanship. 

We are now upon the broad and beautiful 
grounds on which are situated the various 
edifices composing the U.S. Military Academy 

located here. The object of this institution is 
to train up young men for the duties of Officers 
in the army of the United States. There are 
now here some two hundred of those young 
men. They came from all parts of the country. 
Nearly, perhaps quite, every State is represent- 
ed here, one being allowed from each Congres- 
sional District. 

As we enter upon this beautiful plain and 
look South, the Academy buildings, Library, 
Chapel, and buildings for the homes and in- 
struction of the cadets complete one side of the 
square. Looking West, the Professors’ houses 
complete that side of the square, while rising 
directly back of them, are the heights, on one 
prominent summit of which, stands old Fort 
Putnam, now in ruins, but a very interesting 
relic of Revolutionary times. Northward, the 
Hotel, enveloped in shrubbery, is a prominent 
object. Looking East, some remains of old 
fortifications crown the river's brink, and below 
rolls the noble Hudson. Noble mountains rise 
on the other side, at the base of which, and 
close along the river’s brink, is the Hudson, 
River Rail Road. 

At West Point, the river makes a sudden 
turn, becoming quite narrow, and hence this 
place was selected to defend the river from the 
ascent of our enemy. In 1776 a chain was 
stretched across here to prevent vessels from 
coming up, each link of which weighed some 
thirty or forty pounds, and was about as large 
as an ox-bow, or some two and a-half feet in 
length. 
raised in the river toerecover this,chain, which 
has lain there, at least, large portions of it, ever 
since the Revolution. 

A look into the Arsenal will pay well. Here 
are numerous trophies of the victories of the 
Awerican arms in our two wars with England, 
and the one with Mexico. 
will see “ Captured at Cherrebusco.” On an- 
other, * Captured at Chepultapec,” &c, Two 
fine brass cannon, taken at Yorktown, have this 
inscription, “ Presented to Gen. Greene, for his 
eminent services, &c.” 

Very near the Arsenal is a battery of seven 
pieces of cannon, used by the cadets in learn- 
ing how to manage this dangerous weapon of 
war. At the distance of about a mile, is a tar- 
get, across a bend of the Hudson, and on the 
side of a mountain, at which these guns are 
fired. If cannon balls, fired by other people in 
other parts of the world, do no more harm than 
these, let those who love the sport enjoy it.— 
No tears will be shed; nor will there be widows 
or orphans made by the process. 

Spend a moment in that beautiful edifice the 
Library. It is very spacious and has a gallery 
and all the shelves are well filled with books, 
amounting to about sixteen thousand volumes. 
A curious kind of trophy is offered to the vision 
of visitors here. About two fect cf the flag- 
staffs of different fortresses, captured in the 


An immense Derrick has just been 


On one cannon you 


war with Mexico, are here exhibited. Brass 
plates, made of the mounting of muskets taken 
in the same war, announce as follows—* This 
flag-staff was taken at Vera Cruz.” “ This at 
Chepultapec.” “This at Perote,” &c. Some 
of them show the marks of bullets which struck 
them in the rage of battle. 

The plain, and parade ground, is now whiten- 
ed with the tents of the cadets, who are 
performing camp duty, and will be dwellers in 
tents till the first of September. From day to 
day they are drilled in all the mimic pomp and 
circumstance of war. The morning gun at five 
starts the whole camp, and the evening gun at 
seven closes the military day—save that the 


youthful sentinel guards through the night, 
his slumbering comrades. 





Every thing seen here, and every thing done 
—all the studies and all the influences, tend to 
foster the spirit of war, and the love of military 
glory. But many an aspirant is doomed to dis- 
appointed hope, for so rigid are the require- 
ments, and so searching the examinations, that 
leaks in the ship are sure to be found, and many 
a poor fellow is dropped because he cannot, or 
does not come up to the point, and the bright 
vision of military glory fades from before his 
eyes. Out of the hundred that commenced the 
four years course recently closed, but thirty- 
five went unharmed through, and received the 
honors of the Institution. 

A bright morning this, to close our visit at 
West Point. The morning gun has just been 
fired—military music resounds over the plain 
—the cadets are under arms, and performing 
divers evolutions—the glorious sunbeams are 
gilding the mountains—the mist is dissipating 
as the sun gains power—the steamer’s bell is 
sounding its call from the river, and we must be 
off. As we go, meditating in hope, on that 
blessed day, promised, and therefore sure, when 
there shall be needed no such institutions as 
that which gives its chief glory to West Point; 
when the nations shal] not learn war any mure, 
when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, 


and spears into pruning-hooks. VisivTor. 


en 
FELT HATS. 

Fashion generally acts foolishly, as in long 
dresses, trailing in the mud, little hats hung on 
the back of the head, and hats with narrow 
brims and high hard crowns. But when low 
crown and broad-brim hats, made of soft mate- 
rial, are introduced, we think an old fashion is 
sensibly revived, because the eyes are protect- 
ed from the sun, the hat is not so likely to be 
knocked off in omnibusses and rail-road cars, 
and the head is relieved from the hard, heavy 
boards which have been put upon it. Mr. 
Suure, No. 173 Washington Street, will show 
such hats to any person wishing to see them. 





—— Barietp. 





INCIVILITY IN CHURCH 

Some years since, hearing of the celebrity of 
Dr. Tyng, I went to hear him preach, while he 
was occupying the chapel of the University.— 
I took a seat with a friend by invitation, An 
aged female soon entered, and being a stranger 
to rules, passed down the aisle, Jooking to the 
right and left. But no one noticed the aged 
woman, as [ saw, but Dr. Tyng. She got 
quite up to the desk, and with a look of deep 
humility, took her seat on a kind of step under 
the desk. 1 noticed the look of the Dr. It was 
stern, and called a flush to ny cheek, and joy 
to my heart. He appeared to consider awhile, 
then arose, gracefully gathered up his robes, 
and with an expression [ shal] never forget, de- 
scended the pulpit stairs, took the arm of the 
poor old tottering female, led her to his own 
pew, and placed her beside his wife, and re- 
turned to his pulpit and his duties. 

I have loved that man ever since, not only 
for that act, but for his noble advocacy of the 
cause of temperance. But how glad | felt at 
the tine, that no part of the rebuke, so silently 
given, could attach to me. a. B. [.V. ¥. Obs. 

—_—_———- 
A CHILIS REMARK ABOUT MUSIC. 

A little fellow who had been taken one even- 
ing to heara concert of the famous Jullien, 
when the performance was over, and be came 
into the street, said wearily, “Oh, dear! how 
glad 1 am we are out—what an awful noise 
they did make—I should think that tne man 
who kept saying, 00.00-er-er-oo—all the time, 
ought to feel ashamed to try to sing any more, 
he sings so bad. [ am sure my mother can 
beat them all; shesings better than any of them, 
every night when she gets the baby to sleep.’ 

Amusing as it was to hear the child thus 
playing the critic, we could not but wonder how 
many others there were among the vast throng 
then pouring from the concert hall, who had 
failed to find. in the skillful and elaborate mu- 
sic of the world-famed Oratorio, the heart felt 
enjoyment experienced in hearing from a moth- 
er’s lips, the sweet melodies of home. 

——@¢————— 
KINDNESS. 

Would it please you to pick up a string of 
pearls, drops of diamonds, and precious stones, 
as you pass along the street? It would make 
you feel happy for a month to come. Such hap- 
piness you can give to others. How, do you 
ask? By dropping sweet words, kind remarks, 
and pleasant smiles, as you pass along. These 
are true pearls and precious stones, which can 
never be lost; of which none can deprive you. 
Speak tothat orphan child; see the diamonds 
drop from her cheeks. Take the hand of that 
friendless boy ; bright pearls flash in his eyes. 
Smile on the sad and dejected; a joy diffuses 
his cheek more brilliant than the most precious 




















stones. By the wayside,’mid the city’s din, 
and at the fireside of the poor, drop words and 
smiles to cheer and bless. You will feel hap- 
pier when resting upon your pillow at the close 


of the day, than if you had picked a score of 


perishing diamonds. ‘The latter fade and 
crumble in time ; the former grow brighter with 
age, and produce happier reflections forever. 
—— 
ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
No subscriber worth retaining, will object to 
the pay-in-advance system. 
ed to hear Jenny Lind sing, had to pay in ad- 
vance; and what were her divinest strains com- 
pared with those which flow from editorial pens? 
You can’t take your seat ina ricketty mail- 
coach, or fly-from-the-track railroad car, with- 
out paying in advance for the risk of being kil- 
led. If you would hear a concert or literary 
Jecture, or see Tom Thumb or the Siamese 
Twins, you must plank down your twenty-five, 
or fifty, or one hundred cents, before you can 
pass the threshold. Nay, if any oné has so lit- 
tle regard for his own character as to want to 
read Barnum’s Autobiography, he must first pay 
for it. 


prime cost.—[ Cleveland Herald. 
a See 
PREACHING PIPES. 

The Caledonian Mercury says that a lady, 
connected with one of the principal churches in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, having become 
enfeebled in health, and unable to leave her 
bed, felt her inability to join in the public ex- 
ercises of devotion, one of her greatest depriva- 
tions. An ingenious friend suggested that she 
should take a house adjoining the church, and 
have one of those gutta percha conductors 
actually led to her bed. The suggestion was 


carried into effect; and now in the solitude of 


her sick chamber, she listens to the public 
ministrations of her spiritual adviser! 

——— 
WHAT IT COSTS TO DRESS CITY LADIES. 

A female writer in the Home Journal, in an- 
swer to the question, ‘What does it cost to 
dress & Jady?’ replies that $1000 a year spent 
very carefully by a person who goes out much, 
would prove insufficient ; that $2000 is nearer 
the average, without including furs and jewelry, 
and that 3 or $4000 could be spent very easily 
when Russian sables and diamonds were 
brought into question. No wonder that we 
hear of failures, panics, and hard times, in our 
cities—no wonder there are so many old bache- 
lors and old maids, 

————— 
CAUTION TO BOYS. 

Boys, at times, seem very anxious to excel, 
in the very dangerous gymnastic feat of stand- 
ing on their heads ; ’tis a reversion of nature, 
and the practice should be frowned down by 
every parent or guardian. A few days since, 
a son, aged 14 years, of Phineas Drew, met his 
death from the unnatural exercise, producing a 
rush of blood to the head, resulting in his death. 

[.Vew Bedford Mercury. 
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INNOCENTLY POPPING THE QUESTION. 

‘Charles, said a young lady to her lover, 
‘there is nothing interesting in the paper to- 
day, is there, dear? 

‘No, love, but I hope there will, one day, 
when we shall both be interested.’ 

The lady blushed, and said, of course,— for 
shame, Charles.’ 

—ii— 
CLIPPINGS. 

Wuat kinD OF MEN MINISTERS SHOULD 
Be.—They are not fit supplicants to His mercy 
in behalf of others, whose own unrepented sins 
provoke his just indignation. Let thy priests, 
therefore, O Lord, be evermore clothed with 
righteousness, that thy saints may hereby with 
more devotion rejoice and sing. 


When a Christian is poor, his Heavenly fath- 
er keeps the purse; but the rich keep the purse 
for themselves. It often falls out, that it is 
better to have the purse in our Father’s hands 
than our own. 

It isastonishing how much easier it is to do 
evil, than bear to be told of the evil we have 
done. 


If our Maker thought it wrong for Adam to 


live single when there was not a woman on 
earth, how criminally guilty are old bachelors, 
Let young 


with the world full of pretty girls. 
men think of this. 


The strongest kind of a hint: A young lady 


asking a gentleman to see if one of her rings 
would go on his little finger. 


‘ Is’nt it strange,” asked a friend the other 
day, ‘that Sir Isaac Newton should ever have 
indulged in clownish freaks *? ‘ When did he ? 
we inquired. ‘ Why, when he was dividing the 
rays of light, to be sure—for was’nt that cut- 


ting up shines ? 


Pivay.—a<An oak is not felled with one blow. 
A single fact is worth a shipload of argu- 


ment. 


Get thy spindle and distaff ready, and God 


will send flax. 
He that.is warm thinks all are so. 


One bad example spoils many good precepts. . 
One eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 


Those who want- | 


And yet men hesitate and cavil about 
paying in advance for a paper furnished at a 
price on the very brink and utmost verge of 


( A Goop Reason.—A person meeting an old 
| man with silver hairs, and a_very black, bushy 
| beard, asked him “how it happened that his 
| beard was not so gray as the hair of his head 2° 
| “ Because,” said the old gentleman, “ it’s tienj, 
| years younger !” ’ 
| 
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Dizxfield, Me., April 11, 1855, 

Mr. Willis, dear Sir—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion another year, anj 
by publishing these lines, you will gratify me 
a blind reader of your paper. D.S. Lispy, ” 

MERRY HEARTED BLIND Boy. 

The following beautiful lines were Written 
by a gentleman in Boston, and spoken by one 
of the pupils of the New England Institution 
for the Blind, at its late exhibition in this city, 
They are taken from a book called “The Har. 
binger.”—[Portland Adv. 

The bird that never tires its wing, 

Can blithely hop and sweetly sing; 

Though prisoned in a narrow cage, 

Till his bright feathers droop with age; 

So I, while never blessed with sight, 

Shut out from heaven’s surrounding light, 

L ife’s hours, and days, and years enjoy, 

Though blind, a merry hearted boy. ” 


That captive bird may never float 
Through heaven, or pour his thrilling note 
*Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams, 
That sparkle in the soft moonbeams; 

But hle may gaily flutter round, 
Within his prison’s scanty bound, 

And give his soul to song; for he 

Ne’er longs to taste sweet liberty. 


Oh! may I not as happy dwell 
Within my unillumined cell! 

May I not leap and sing and play, 
And turn my constané night to day ? 
I never saw the sky, thesea, 
The earth was never green to me. 
Then why, oh! why should I repine, 
For blessings that were never mine ? 


Think not that blindness makes me sad, 
My thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents | have, who love me well ; 
Their different voices I can tell. 
Though far and absent, I can hear, 

In dreams, their music meets iy ear. 
Is there a star so dear above, 

As the low voice of one you love? 


I never saw my father’s face, 

Yet, on his forehead when I place 

My hand, and feel the wrinkles there, 
Left less by time than anxious care, 

I fear the world has sights of wo, 

To knit the brows of manhood so. 

I sit upon my father’s knee ; 

He’d love me less if I could see. 





I never saw my mother smile ; 

Her gentle tones my heart beguile ; 
They fall like distant melody, 

They are so mild and sweet to me. 

She murmurs not—my mother dear! 
Though sometimes I have kissed the tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 

One smiling word to give her boy. 


Right merry was I every day! 
Fearless to run about and play 

With sisters, brothers, friends and all, 
To answer to their sudden call, 

To join the ring, to speed the chase, 
To find each playmate’s hiding place, 
And pass my hand across his brow, 
To tell him—I could do it now! 


Yet though delightful flew the hours, 

So passed in childhood’s peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but J, 

I used to sit at home and sigh; 

And though I never long’d to view 

The earth so green, the sky so blue, 

I thought I'd give the world to luok 
Along the pages of a book. 


Now, since I’ve learned to read and write, 
My heartis filled with new delight. 

And music too; can there be found 

A sight so beautiful as sound ? 

Tell me, kind friend, in one short word, 
Am I not like that captive bird ? 

I live in song, in peace and joy, 

Though blind, a merry hearted boy ! 








FAMILY JARS. 
Jars of jelly, jars of jam. 
Jars of potted beef and ham, 
Jars of early gooseberries nice, 
Jars of mincemeat, jars of spice, 
Jars of orange marmalade, 
Jars of pickles, all home made, 
Jars of cordial elderwine, 
Jars of honey superfine :— 
Would. the only jars were these 
That occur in families. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusiisHeD WEEKLY, By Narsanrer WILLS 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


| Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advan 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F-Duren, Bangor, Age" 
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